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AN  INDICATOR  OF  INFORMAL  EMPIRE:  PATTERNS  OF  U.S, 
NAVY  CRUISING  ON  OVERSEAS  STATIONS ,  1869-1897 


Several  historians,  notably  Gallagher  and  Robinson  in 
England  and  William  Appleman  Williams  in  the  U.S., 
have  expressed  the  theory  that  nineteenth  century  im¬ 
perialism  included  not  only  the  well-known  formal  em¬ 
pires  but  also  what  Gallagher  and  Robinson  call  "in¬ 
formal  empire11  over  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  add  that  the  latter  was  the  preferred  means  of 
control,  and  that  formal  empire  was  resorted  to  only 
if  informal  methods  f ailed 


These  years  were  also  the  heyday  of  overseas  cruising 
by  the  U.S.  and  major  European  navies.  These  navies 
put  a  large  proportion  of  their  resources  into  main- 
taing  ‘station  fleets*  of  cruisers  and  gunboats  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  often  at  the  expense  of 
the  battle  fleets  at  home.  It  seems  that,  if  the  con¬ 
cept  of  informal  empire  is  valid,  the  activities  of 
the  station  fleets  must  necessarily  have  been  consis¬ 
tent  with  it,  since  these  fleets  were  the  primary  re¬ 
presentatives  of  U.S.  and  European  military  strength 
overseas  and  therefore  would  have  been  the  primary 
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type  of  ‘police  force*  for  whatever  form  of  empire  (or 

control,  or  influence)  was  in  force.  -<? 

\  / 

The  concept  of  informal  empire  as  expounded  by  both 
the  British  and  American  writers  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions.  Britain  and  the  U.S.  both  had  ex¬ 
panding  economies  of  enormous  strength  (industrial  in 
Britain,  initially  agricultural  and  later  industrial 
in  the  U.S.).  On  the  one  hand,  these  economies  could 
continue  to  grow  only  if  they  constantly  developed  new 
markets  for  their  surplus  products  and  venture  capi¬ 
tal.  Their  industrial  sectors  also  needed  reliable 
sources  of  raw  materials  and,  in  the  case  of  Britain, 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  each  country  believed  that, 
if  all  restrictions  on  free  trade  were  removed,  its 
economy  was  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  satisfy  its  needs.  Overseas  policies  during 
the  19th  Century  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Britain  came  to 
include  two  aspects;  encouragement  of  the  penetration 
of  foreign  economies  by  private  economic  interests; 
and  political  (including,  if  necessary,  military)  ac¬ 
tion  to  break  down  "artifical"  barriers  to  this  pene¬ 
tration,  such  as  foreign  monopolies  and  discriminatory 
commercial  regulations,  and  to  ensure  a  level  of  law 
and  order  and  respect  for  financial  obligations  that 


would  enable  commerce  to  flourish.  The  amount  of  po¬ 
litical  and  military  action  needed  depended  entirely 
on  the  ability  of  local  authorities  to  accept  and  im¬ 
plement  these  conditions.  The  U.S.  had  an  additional 
objective:  to  prevent  the  militarily  stronger  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  from  replacing  indigenous  restrictions  to 
free  trade  with  new  ones  of  their  own. 

Robinson  and  Gallagher  provide  a  description  of  naval 
activity  on  foreign  stations  that  they  regard  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  theory  of  informal  empire.  They 
state  that  the  British  used  two  types  of  agents,  one 
political  and  one  military  to  maintain  their  informal 
empire.  The  political  agents  were  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  (consuls  or  residents)  located  at  focal 
points  in  the  foreign  country.  The  military  agent  was 
the  local  naval  commander,  whose  job  it  was  to  have  a 
cruiser  or  gunboat  visit  each  focal  point  periodically 
to  show  the  flag  and  support  the  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tatives.  The  objective  of  this  activity  was  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  local  authorities  in  these  focal  points  to 
provide  in  the  areas  under  their  control  what  England 
needed:  law,  order,  and  free  trade.  This  influence 
was  obtained  through  treaty  or  subsidy  if  possible. 


and  through  threat  or  outright  annexation  if  neces¬ 
sary.2 

It  is  far  from  evident  that  U.S.  Navy  behavior  during 
the  latter  19th  Century  conformed  to  this  model.  In¬ 
deed  ,  there  are  a  number  of  possible  patterns  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  naval  forces  on  foreign  stations  that  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  concept  of  informal  empire. 
The  ships  could  have  been  kept  constantly  on  the  move, 
touching  at  many  ports,  small  and  large,  just  long 
enough  to  ensure  that  Western  standards  of  behavior 
were  remembered  and  respected.  This  pattern  would  em¬ 
phasize  direct  police  functions,  since  it  would  tend 
to  bypass  the  local  authorities  and  give  the  ships  di¬ 
rect  responsibility  for  policing  the  local  popula¬ 
tions.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  there  was  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  responsibility  {probably  tacit)  between  the 
station  fleets  of  different  European  countries  for 
different  portions  of  an  overseas  region.  (For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  a  region  like  China  one  squadron  might  concen¬ 
trate  its  activities  at  focal  points  or  along  the 
coast  in  the  north,  one  in  the  center,  and  one  in  the 
south.)  Finally  the  ships  could  concentrate  their  ac¬ 
tivities  on  out-of-the-way  places  like  offshore  is¬ 
lands  or  sparsely  inhabited  bays,  with  the  objective 
of  laying  the  basis  of  eventual  claims  to  possession 


of  these  areas.  These  alternative  hypotheses  all  sug¬ 
gest  ambitions  for  more  direct  control,  and  thereby 
de-emphasize  the  "informal"  in  informal  empire. 


It  is  also  possible  that  there  was  no  ambition  for 
control  of  foreign  populations  or  influence  over  their 
behavior,  and  that  station  fleets  were  maintained 
solely  to  police  their  own  nationals  and  protect  them 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  The  essential  indicator 
of  such  a  policy  would  be  the  type  of  actions  under¬ 
taken,  notably  a  lack  of  military  actions  or  threats 
against  foreigners  and  non-intervention  in  political 
and  legal  disputes  involving  one's  nationals  and  for¬ 
eign  authorities.  In  addition,  there  would  be  little 
reason  for  contact  between  naval  officers  and  diplo¬ 
mats  ashore,  and  such  contacts  would  be  few  and  incon¬ 
spicuous. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  describes  the  patterns  of 
U.S.  Navy  overseas  cruising  between  1869  and  1897. 
These  prove  to  be  remarkably  consistent  with  Robinson 
and  Gallagher's  description  of  British  activity.  U.S. 
Navy  activity  on  each  station  had  a  pronounced  tenden¬ 
cy  to  concentrate  at  a  few  focal  points,  which  were 
generally  important  political  and  commercial  centers. 
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These  ports  almost  always  had  a  U.S.  ship  present,  and 
some  ships  stayed  there  for  months  at  a  time.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  relationship  between  the  navy  and  U.S. 
diplomatic  representatives  overseas  was  very  close. 

The  navy  tried  to  visit  all  major  consulates  that  were 
not  in  areas  under  European  control,  and  in  potential 
trouble  spots  it  visited  the  smaller  consulates  and 
agencies  as  well.  It  frequently  provided  the  consuls 
direct  support,  ranging  from  ceremonial  honors  to  di¬ 
rect  involvement  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  There 
was  little  or  no  evidence  of  behavior  inconsistent 
with  the  concept  of  informal  empire,  such  as  police 
activity,  tacit  partitions,  or  claim  staking.  All 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  U.S.  was  trying  to  run  an 
informal  empire  during  this  period  —  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  could  only  be  based  on  direct  evidence  on  inten¬ 
tions  and  motivations.  However,  it  does  suggest  that 
the  concept  of  informal  empire  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  ways  of  explaining  American  behavior  overseas 
during  this  period. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  U.S. 

Navy  operations  overseas  between  1869  and  1897. 3 
Normal  historical  methods,  such  as  recounting  signifi¬ 
cant  events  or  the  ideas  of  naval  officers,  provide 
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insights  into  the  problem  but  cannot  supply  a  systema¬ 
tic  overview  o f  actual  behavior  during  the  entire  29- 
year  period. *  There  is  another  form  of  evidence , 
however,  that  can  provide  such  an  overview.  The  sta¬ 
tion  cruisers  made  all  their  mean  ingful  contacts  with 
foreign  populations  during  port  calls.  Fortunately, 
good  port  call  data  are  available  in  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  in  the  logs  of 
the  cruisers  in  Record  Group  24  of  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives.  From  these  sources  a  data  base  was  created 
containing  some  5,980  port  calls  outside  Europe  and 
eastern  North  America  between  1869  and  1897.  The  pat¬ 
terns  of  operations  described  below  emerged  from  the 
analysis  of  this  date  base.5 

The  size  of  the  navy's  active  cruiser  force  began  at  a 
level  of  37  to  41  ships  for  the  period  1869  to  1876. 

It  then  fell  to  30  to  31  ships  and  remained  very  con¬ 
stant  at  that  level  from  1877  to  1884.  As  new  steel 
ships  replaced  older  wooden  ones  after  1885,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  cruisers  remained  about  the  same  but  the 
yearly  totals  fluctuated  more.  Between  1889  and  1894 
they  declined  from  33  to  24  ships,  but  then  returned 
to  around  30. 


These  cruisers  were  assigned  among  five  stations: 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Station:  the  east  coast 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  Caribbean; 

2.  The  European  Station:  Europe,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  west  Africa  as  far  south  as  Luan¬ 
da; 

3.  The  South  Atlantic  Station:  the  east  coast 
of  South  America  and  west  Africa  below  Luan¬ 
da; 

4.  The  Pacific  Station:  the  coasts  of  the 
Americas  and  the  Pacific  islands  west  to  and 
including  Australia; 

5.  The  Asiatic  Station:  east  and  south  Asia, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  east  coast  of 
Africa. 

Ships  sent  on  special  missions  were  said  to  be  on  spe¬ 
cial  service  and  were  not  attached  to  a  squadron  even 
if  cruising  in  its  area.  Between  1889  and  1892  some 
of  the  new  steel  cruisers  were  formed  into  a  Squadron 
of  Evolutions,  which  cruised  in  North  Atlantic  and 
European  waters. 


The  station  boundaries  remained  remarkably  constant 
throughout  the  period.  The  only  change  was  the  trans¬ 
fer  in  1883  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  the  west¬ 
ern  Indian  Ocean  below  the  equator  from  the  Asiatic  to 
the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  which,  it  was  felt,  could 
more  easily  reach  that  area. 
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This  paper  will  now  examine  the  patterns  of  operations 
on  each  station.  It  will  proceed  in  a  generally  east¬ 
erly  direction  from  West  Africa  through  South  America 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific. 

The  North  Atlantic  and  European  Stations  are  excluded 
from  this  study  because  they  primarily  covered  areas 
inhabited  by  Europeans.6  One  exception,  however, 
was  the  west  coast  of  Africa  above  Luanda,  which  was 
part  of  the  European  Station.  Between  1866  and  1868 
the  navy  made  at  least  6  cruises  to  this  area  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  slave  trade  had  been  stamped  out. 
Finding  that  it  had,  the  navy  decided  not  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  squadron  it  had  maintained  there  before  the 
Civil  War  but  to  cover  the  region  with  periodic 
cruises  from  the  European  Station. 

The  CJ.S .  Navy  maintained  a  presence  on  the  west  Afri¬ 
can  coast  for  only  a  part  of  the  period  covered  by 
this  study,  however.  There  were  no  visits  between 
1869  and  1873  except  for  a  single  port  call  at  Luanda. 
Between  the  latter  year  and  1887  there  were  11  cruises 
to  west  Africa.  The  normal  length  of  these  was  2  1/2 
months,  but  three  cruises  lasted  6  to  8  months.  These 
cruises  were  fairly  regularly  spaced  at  an  average  of 
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18-month  intervals,  except  that  there  was  no  trip  in 
1880  and  there  was  an  extra  trip  in  1884  and  1885. 
There  were  no  visits  after  1887  except  one  cruise  to 
Angola  in  1889  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and 
one  visit  to  Walvis  Bay  in  1894. 

The  country  most  often  visited  on  these  west  African 
cruises  was  Liberia,  with  which  the  U.S.  had  long¬ 
standing  sentimental  ties.  Of  the  11  cruises  between 
1873  and  1887,  all  but  one  called  there;  and  some  did 
so  repeatedly,  visiting  small  ports  as  well  as  Monro¬ 
via.  The  other  ports  frequently  visited  were  Gabon, 
with  calls  during  8  of  the  cruises;  and  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Congo  River,  and  Luanda  with  calls  during  6.  Be¬ 
tween  1  and  3  calls  were  made  during  the  period  in  Se¬ 
negal,  the  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Niger  River, 
Fernando  Poo,  Mayouraba,  and  Cabinda.  All  of  these 
places  except  the  last  four  had  U.S.  consuls  at  the 
time  of  the  visits.  The  visits  ceased  in  1887,  proba¬ 
bly  because  it  was  apparant  by  then  that  the  whole 
area  would  soon  fall  under  European  colonial  rule. 

The  South  Atlantic  Station  was  the  smallest  of  the 
regularly  constituted  stations.  The  normal  number  of 
ships  committed  to  this  station  was  2  to  4.  (The  num- 
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ber  of  ships  committed  to  a  station,  as  I  computed  it 
includes  the  number  of  ships  actually  on  the  station 
plus  those  proceeding  to  it  and  on  the  way  home  from 
it  to  decommission.)  This  level  was  departed  from 
only  four  times.  It  rose  in  1869  during  the  war  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  with  Paraguay  and  in 
1893  and  1894  during  the  Brazilian  naval  revolution; 
and  it  fell  to  one  ship  for  unknown  reasons  between 
July  and  October  1876  and  again  between  October  1884 
and  May  1885. 

There  were  two  foci  of  activity  on  this  station,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  the  Plata  Basin.  Activity  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  between  1874  and  1890  and  again  after  1894 
followed  a  seasonal1  pattern.  Between  January  and 
April  there  was  very  rarely  a  U.S.  ship  there.  The 
first  ship  of  the  year  would  arrive  sometime  between 
July  and  August,  though  occasionally  it  would  be  as 
late  as  December.  The  average  visit  lasted  from  half 
a  month  to  two  months,  though  some  ships  stayed 

longer,  and  overlapping  visits  lengthened  the  overall 

• 

period  of  U.S.  presence.  (After  1894  the  length  of 
these  visists  was  much  less,  the  longest  being  28 
days.)  The  last  ship  would  depart  sometime  between 


August  and  December,  leaving  the  port  empty  of  U.S. 
ships  until  the  following  year. 

The  rest  of  the  time,  the  ships  of  the  station  were 
usually  in  the  Plata  Basin.  The  port  visited  most  of¬ 
ten  here  was  Montevideo.  The  ships  also  made  frequent 
calls  at  the  nearby  Uruguayan  ports  of  Maldonado  and 
Colonia  and  at  the  Argentine  capital  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  station  commanders  made  an  effort  to  keep  one  ship 
continuously  in  this  area  because  of  the  endemic  po¬ 
litical  disorder  in  both  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Gaps 
did  occur,  however,  usually  between  May  and  October 
while  some  ships  were  at  Rio. 

Between  1869  and  1877  and  again  after  1887  the  Depart¬ 
ment  maintained  on  the  South  Atlantic  Station  a  shal¬ 
low-draft  ship  capable  of  ascending  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay  Rivers,  Between  1869  and  1877  two  paddle 
steamers  captured  in  the  Civil  War,  Wasp  and  Frolic, 
were  used.  Beginning  in  1887  the  double-ender  Talla¬ 
poosa  ,  the  small  sloop  Yantic,  and  the  new  gunboat 
Castine  provided  this  capability.  Except  for  Frolic 
(1876-1877),  these  made  a  trip  up  either  the  Parana  or 
Uruguay  Rivers  or  both  once  a  year  while  they  were  on 
the  station.  Wasp  went  to  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  on  each 


of  her  seven  trips  between  1869  and  1874.  Tallapoosa 
went  there  in  1889,  but  the  rest  of  the  trips  after 
1887  terminated  further  Jownriver,  at  Rosario  or  Con¬ 
cepcion  on  the  Parana  or  at  Paysanda  on  the  Uruguay. 
While  not  on  the  rivers,  these  ships  helped  maintain 
the  U.S .  presence  in  the  Plata  region. 

Visits  to  ports  besides  Rio  and  the  Plata  were  rare. 
Between  1869  and  1871  Ticonderoga  and  Portsmouth  made 
several  tours  of  the  northern  Brazilian  ports,  and 
throughout  the  period  ships  transiting  to  and  from  the 
station  called  at  Pernambuco  and  Bahia.  Between  Rio 
and  the  Plata,  caills  were  made  with  some  regularity  at 
Santos  and  Santa  Catarina  —  the  latter  often  for  tar¬ 
get  practice.  South  of  the  Plata,  there  was  practi¬ 
cally  no  activity  except  by  ships  transiting  Cape 
Horn. 

The  main  U.S.  diplomatic  posts  in  the  area,  including 
all  of  the  coastal  consulates  in  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay,  were  visited  frequently.  Many  smaller  consul¬ 
ates  and  consular  agencies  in  Brazil  received  few  or 
no  visits,  however,  due  probably  to  the  general  lack 
of  turmoil  in  that  country. 
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In  February  1883  the  South  Atlantic  Station  took  over 
responsibility  for  an  area  previously  assigned  to  its 
neighbor  to  the  east/  the  Asiatic  Station.  This  was 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  equator/  including  Madagascar/  the  Comoro  Islands, 
and  Zanzibar.  This  region,  like  west  Africa,  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  occasional  cruises.  It  had  once  been  visited 
by  ships  transiting  to  and  from  the  Asiatic  Station, 
but  after  1870  these  tended  to  use  the  Suez  Canal, 
and,  except  for  one  call  at  Zanzibar  in  1872,  visits 
to  the  region  ceased  until  1879.  In  that  year  Commo¬ 
dore  Shufelt,  who  was  circumnavigating  the  globe  in 
Ticonderoga  in  support  of  U.S.  trade,  signed  treaties 
with  local  rulers  in  western  Madagascar  and  in  the 
Comoros  and  reported  that  these  areas  and  Zanzibar 
welcomed  more  frequent  contacts  with  the  U.S.  No  fur¬ 
ther  visits  were  made,  however,  until  the  area  was  re¬ 
assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Station  in  1883.  Be¬ 
tween  that  year  and  1889  there  were  7  major  trips  to 
the  region,  but  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  was  able 
to  make  only  three  of  these  due  to  its  limited  re¬ 
sources  and  the  great  distances  involved.  Three  other 
trips  were  made  by  ships  transiting  to  or  from  the 
Asiatic  Squadron  (one  of  which  came  from  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  Squadron) ,  and  the  seventh  was  made  by  a  ship 


from  the  European  Squadron.  Two  other  ships  returning 
from  the  Asiatic  Station  made  isolated  calls  in  the 
area  in  1884.  Regular  trips  then  ceased,  and  the  only 
visit  between  1890  and  1897  was  made  in  1894  and  1895 
by  a  gunboat  on  its  way  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squad¬ 
ron. 

The  places  most  often  visited  were  Zanzibar,  the  is¬ 
land  of  Nossi  Be  (then  called  Johanna)  off  northern 
Madagascar,  ports  near  the  Hova  capital  of  Tamatave  in 
eastern  Madagascar,  and  ports  in  the  vicinity  of  Tu- 
lear  Bay  in  western  Madagascar  which  was  controlled  by 
the  Sakalaves.  The  U.S.  had  a  consul  at  Zanzibar  and 
at  one  time  had  three  consular  officials  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  where  it  hoped  to  develop  trade.  However,  these 
hopes  were  frustrated  by  warfare  between  the  Hovas  and 
Sakalaves,  which  led  to  French  intervention  in  1883 
and  to  their  eventual  control  of  the  entire  island. 
Nossi  Be  became  a  French  protectorate  in  1886  and  Zan¬ 
zibar  became  a  British  one  in  1890.  It  was  probably 
this  expansion  of  European  control  that  caused  regular 
U.S.  Navy  visits  to  the  area  to  cease  in  1889. 

Even  after  the  reorganization  of  1883,  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  was  responsible  for  an  enormous  area.  Due 
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primarily  to  the  importance  of  China  and  Japan,  the 
strength  of  the  squadron  was  maintained  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  a  relatively  constant  level  throughout  the  pe¬ 
riod  1869  to  1897.  The  station  began  the  period  with 
6  to  8  ships  committed,  increased  to  9  to  11  ships  in 
1872,  returned  to  6  to  8  ships  in  1874,  fell  to  5  to  6 
shps  in  1880,  rose  to  7  to  9  ships  in  1883,  declined  to 
5  to  7  ships  in  1886,  increased  to  8  to  10  ships  in 
1894,  and  reached  its  final  level  of  6  to  7  ships  in 
1896.  The  average  strength  thus  hovered  around  6  to  8 
ships  throughout  the  period.  The  Department  clearly 
regarded  the  station  as  one  of  its  most  important  — 
it  did  not  allow  it  to  experience  a  precipitous  de¬ 
cline  in  strength  during  the  period,  as  did  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Pacific  Stations,  and  it  did  not  even  allow 
it  to  decline  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cruising  ships  in  the  navy. 

After  1883  the  Asiatic  Squadron  was  responsible  for 
five  regions:  south  Asia  (including  most  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean),  southeast  Asia  (including  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia),  China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  These  fall 
into  two  categories:  those  in  which  a  more  or  less 
continuous  presence  was  maintained  (China,  Japan,  and 
Korea)  and  those  where  there  were  only  occasional  vis- 
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its.  These  will  be  discussed  separately,  beginning 
with  the  second  group. 


South  Asia  was  regarded  as  the  least  important  of  the 
areas  assigned  to  the  station,  and  no  systematic  ef- 
fort  was  made  to  cover  it.  The  visits  that  did  occur 
were  made  almost  exclusively  by  ships  transiting  to  or 
from  China  and  Japan  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
they  tended  to  concentrate  at  four  major  ports:  Aden, 
Bombay,  Colombo,  and  Galle.  Only  three  ships  made 
calls  to  two  or  more  ports  besides  these,  and  of  these 
ships  only  one  (Juniatia  in  1883,  under  the  command  of 
George  Dewey)  made  a  thorough  tour  of  the  coast. 

Ships  in  transit  accounted  for  most  of  the  calls  at 
three  of  the  most  important  ports  in  southeast  Asia: 
Penang,  Singapore,  and  Batavia.  Southeast  Asia  was, 
if  not  more  important,  at  least  a  bit  closer  to  the 
center  of  activity  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron  than  was 
south  Asia;  and  for  a  while  special  cruises  were  made 
from  China  and  Japan  to  southeast  Asian  ports  that 
were  off  the  normal  transit  routes.  (Only  one  of 
these  cruises  visited  a  south  Asian  port  —  Lacakawan- 
na  called  at  Calcutta  in  1872.)  Fourteen  cruises  were 
made  that  touched  at  either  Bangkok  or  Saigon.  (Ele- 
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ven  went  to  both.)  Seven  of  these  cruises  also  went 
to  islands  in  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  There 
were  12  more  cruises  that  went  just  to  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines,  although  nine  of  these  touched  at  on¬ 
ly  one  port,  Manila.  Of  the  26  special  cruises,  all 
but  6  occurred  before  1880  —  after  that  southeast 
Asia  was  also  covered  primarily  by  ships  in  transit. 

The  main  ports  visited  in  south  and  southeast  Asia  all 
had  U.S.  consuls;  but  so  did  many  others,  especially 
in  India,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  that  were 
visited  infrequently  or  never.  One  reason  for  the 
lack  of  U.S.  Navy  activity  in  these  afeas  was  probably 
the  firm  colonial  control  there  by  Britain,  Holland, 
and  Spain. 

In  contrast  with  south  and  southeast  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  attempted  to  maintain  a  continuous  presence 
in  its  remaining  areas  of  responsibility:  China,  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  (after  1883)  Korea.  As  a  rule,  China  and  Ja¬ 
pan  were  assigned  a  roughly  equal  number  of  ships,  the 
number  of  which  depended  on  the  total  strength  of  the 
squadron.  There  were,  however,  periodic  variations  in 
strength  that  generally  favored  China.  The  normal 
pattern  was  for  the  contingent  in  China  to  be  augment- 
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ed  between  September  and  December  of  each  year  (usual¬ 
ly  in  October) .  The  reinforcements  would  leave  be¬ 
tween  March  and  May  of  the  following  year  —  if  they 
stayed  longer,  there  was  no  new  augmentation  later 
that  year.  Two  augmentations  lasted  an  abnormally 
long  time:  one  from  October  1879  to  March  1881  during 
Chinese  disputes  with  Japan  and  Russia,  and  one  from 
November  1883  to  April  1886  during  China's  war  with 
France  over  Tonkin.  These  augmentations  were  usually 
distributed  relatively  evenly  along  the  China  coast, 
the  main  exception  being  between  1894  and  1895  during 
the  Sino-Japanese  War  when  they  clustered  in  the 
north.  This  pattern  was  departed  from  in  1887,  1889, 
1890,  and  1893  when  no  augmentations  of  the  force  in 
China  were  made.  In  contrast,  there  were  only  five 
major  periods  in  which  the  number  of  ships  in  Japan 
was  substantially  higher  than  that  in  China,  and  of 
these  all  but  the  one  in  1869  during  the  Meiji  resto¬ 
ration  can  be  attributed  to  ships  undergoing  extended 
periods  of  repair  there.  When  there  was  a  presence  in 
Korea,  it  normally  consisted  of  one  ship. 

For  much  of  this  period,  foreign  activity  in  China  and 
Japan  was  limited  to  a  few  "treaty  ports,"  and,  not 
surprisingly,  navy  port  calls  were  concentrated  in 
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these  ports.  In  China  there  were  three  foci  of  activ¬ 
ity:  Chefoo  in  the  north,  Shanghai  in  the  center,  and 
the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong  in  the  south.  In  Ja¬ 
pan  there  were  also  three:  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  and  Yoko- 
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hama;  while  in  Korea  there  was  one,  Inchon  (then 
called  Chemulpo) .  The  presence  in  these  focal  points 
was  nearly  continuous,  but  patterns  of  operations  in 
the  regions  around  them  differed,  so  each  of  these  re¬ 
gions  will  be  discussed  separately. 

The  main  feature  of  activity  in  north  China,  the  re¬ 
gion  north  of  Shanghai,  was  the  wintering-over  of  a 
gunboat,  usually  at  Tientsin.  The  ship  would  arrive 
around  November  and  not  leave  until  March  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  This  practice  began  in  1870  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  8  breaks  through  1896.  In  1894-1895,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  two  ships  wintered  over  in 
different  ports.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year, 

U.S .  ships  in  north  China  tended  to  operate  out  of 
Chefoo.  The  ports  of  Newchwang,  Tengchow,  Tientsin, 
and  Taku  each  received  about  18  visits  (excluding  win- 
terings-over)  —  the  last  two  were  on  the  Peiho  River, 
which  led  up  to  Peking.  The  Sino-Japanese  War  caused 
visits  to  be  made  to  some  places  not  visited  before. 
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such  as  Darien,  Port  Arthur,  Wei  Hai  Wei,  Jungcheng 
Bay,  and  Kiauchau. 

In  south  China,  the  ships  tended  to  linger  at  Bong 
Kong.  The  only  other  important  port  in  the  area  was 
the  treaty  port  of  Canton,  and  several  times  a  year  a 
ship  was  sent  up  from  Hong  Kong  to  moor  there  for  a 
week  or  two.  Only  three  cruises  were  made  to  Chinese 
ports  west  of  Canton,  and  these  all  occurred  between 
1877  and  1880. 

Central  China,  the  region  between  Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong,  was  the  site  of  four  of  the  five  original  treaty 
ports:  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Foochow,  and  Amoy.  Another 
important  port,  Swatow,  was  opened  to  trade  in  1869. 
Ships  in  this  area  spent  most  of  their  time  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  where  commercial  interests  were  greatest  and 
where  good  ship  repair  facilities  were  available.  The 
other  four  ports  were  covered  in  three  ways.  Between 
1869  and  1886,  ships  made  an  average  of  one  20-  to  30- 
day  cruise  per  year  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  them. 
(Three  similar  trips  were  made  between  1894  and  1897.) 
On  occasion,  longer  calls  were  made  in  a  single  port 
—  these  ranged  from  one  at  Swatow  to  five  at  Foochow. 
Finally,  a  number  of  ships  called  at  these  ports  while 


engaged  on  special  missions,  usually  concerned  with 
shipwrecks  or  the  suppression  of  the  coolie  trade. 

The  result  was  that  the  four  main  ports  between  Shang¬ 
hai  and  Hong  Kong  were  visited  fairly  often.  Some 
other  points  along  the  coast  were  also  visited,  but 
usually  only  once  or  twice.  Particularly  notable  was 
a  flurry  of  visits  to  the  Chusan  Islands,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  in  1896.  A  number  of  visits 
were  made  to  Formosa,  but  these  to  tended  to  be  in 
connection  with  shipwrecks  of  U.S.  merchantmen,  and  no 
effort  was  made  to  visit  the  island  regularly. 

Ships  in  central  China  also  had  one  other  important 
duty  — to  patrol  the  Yangtze  River.  This  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  period  the  De¬ 
partment  maintained  several  shallow-draft  steamers 
permanently  on  the  Asiatic  Station.  The  Civil  War 
iron  side-wheeler  Monocacy  served  there  for  the  entire 
period  1869-1897,  and  her  sister  Ashuelot  might  have 
also  if  a  drunken  captain  had  not  run  her  on  the  rocks 
in  1883.  In  1870  the  Civil  War  tug  Palos  was  special¬ 
ly  converted  for  use  on  the  station,  and  she  served 
there  until  1893  when  the  new  gunboat  Petrel  was  on 
hand  to  relieve  her.  Between  1872  and  1884  these 
shallow-draft  ships  made  ten  trips  up  the  river.  Two 
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of  these  trips  reached  the  limit  of  navigable  water  at 
Ichang,  some  1,000  miles  inland;  while  5  stopped  at 
Hankow,  1  at  Nanking,  and  2  at  Chinkiang.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  three  deep-draft  ships  made  trips  in  1870  and 
1873,  Alaska  and  Hartford  getting  to  Hankow  and  Iro¬ 
quois  to  Chinkiang.  Between  1884  and  1889,  5  more 
trips  to  these  two  ports  were  made  by  deep-draft 
ships.  In  1890  the  frequency  of  trips  up  the  Yangtze 
greatly  increased  —  between  2  and  5  trips  were  made 
each  year  through  1897  by  both  deep-  and  shallow-draft 
ships.  Most  of  the  port  calls  were  short,  although 
some  ships  stayed  for  extended  periods  at  Hankow  and 
Chinkiang. 

In  Japan  the  great  majority  of  port  calls  was  made  at 
three  focal  points:  Nagasaki  in  the  west,  Kobe  in  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  Yokohama  in  Tokyo  Bay.  Ships  of  the 
squadron  in  need  of  repair  were  often  sent  to  Yokosuka 
near  Yokohama.  Tokyo  itself  was  not  visited  after 
1872.  Hakodate  was  the  only  other  port  to  be  visited 
with  any  frequency.  Ships  transiting  between  Nagasa¬ 
ki,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama  made  frequent  overnight  stops 
on  the  way,  but  these  are  believed  to  have  been  for 
navigational  reasons  and  it  appears  they  involved  no 
contact  with  the  shore. 


The  navy's  first  contact  with  Korea  during  this  period 
was  a  diplomatic  mission  in  1870,  which  turned  into  a 
major  punitive  action  when  some  of  the  U.S.  ships' 
boats  were  fired  upon.  There  were  no  further  visits 
there  until  Commodore  Shufelt  in  Ticonderoga  tried  in 
1880  to  negotiate  a  treaty  opening  the  country  to 
Americans.  This  effort  failed,  but  a  subsequent  ef¬ 
fort  by  Shufelt  succeeded  in  May  1882,  and  the  navy 
lost  no  time  in  beginning  cruises  there  —  Monocacy 
visited  four  Korean  ports  between  June  and  August 
1882.  Korean  politics  were  unstable  due  to  the  compe¬ 
tition  between  China  and  Japan  for  influence  there, 
and  the  U.S.  naval  presence  at  Inchon  (Chemulpo)  soon 
became  nearly  continuous.  No  other  Korean  port  was 
visited  with  any  regularity.  To  the  north,  navy  ships 
made  nine  calls  at  Vladivostok  during  the  period,  but 
only  occasional  scientific  trips  visited  other  ports 
along  the  vast  Siberian  coast. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  American  traders  were  allowed  to 
do  business  only  in  a  limited  number  of  treaty  ports 
in  China  and  Japan,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  squad¬ 
ron  managed  to  visit  frequently  nearly  every  port  with 
a  U.S.  consul  or  agent  in  those  countries.  The  only 
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U.S.  diplomatic  representative  in  Korea  was  at  Seoul , 
upriver  from  Inchon. 

We  now  move  east  to  the  Pacific  Station.  This  station 
usually  had  the  largest  number  of  ships  committed  to 
it,  but  it  also  had  the  largest  geographic  area  to 
cover,  and  it  made  a  serious  effort  to  cover  all  of 
it.  During  the  first  few  years  after  the  Civil  War 
the  force  on  this  station  was  very  large,  ranging  from 
14  to  17  ships.  By  June  1869  the  force  level  stabil¬ 
ized  at  9  to  11  ships,  where  it  remained  for  the  next 
4  years.  In  June  1873  it  fell  to  6  to  8  ships,  and  in 

June  1875  it  fell  to  4  to  6  ships.  With  the  European 

Station,  this  station  thus  bore  the  brunt  of  the  over¬ 
all  reduction  in  numbers  of  cruising  ships  experienced 
by  the  navy  in  this  period.  In  July  1878  Rear  Admiral 
C.  R.  Perry  Rodgers  took  command  of  the  squadron  when 
it  was  at  its  low  point  of  4  ships  and  pressured  a 
willing  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Richard  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  into  reversing  the  trend  of  neglect.  In  December 
1881  the  squadron  reached  the  level  of  7  to  9  ships, 

where  it  remained  through  1897.  It  temporarily  rose 

to  10  to  11  ships  between  February  1891  and  January 
1893  due  to  crises  in  Chile  and  the  Bering  Sea. 
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The  geographic  pattern  of  activity  for  the  Pacific 
Station  was  at  least  as  complex  as  that  for  the  Asia¬ 
tic  Station,  since  there  were  five  distinct  areas  of 
operations  (excluding  the  base  in  California):  the 
southern  Pacific  islands,  Hawaii,  northern  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the 
coast  of  South  America.  The  pattern  of  operations  on 
these  differed  not  only  between  geographic  region  but 
also  between  time  periods,  and  they  will  therefore  be 
discussed  separately. 

Up  to  1887  the  intention  appears  to  have  been  to  have 
at  least  one  ship  from  the  Pacific  Squadron  make  a 
cruise  to  the  south  Pacific  islands  each  year. 

Through  1873,  two  or  three  cruises  per  year  were  made, 
including  one  long  one  in  each  of  the  first  3  years  by 
a  sailing  sloop.  As  the  number  of  ships  on  station 
fell,  activity  tapered  off  to  one  cruise  per  year;  and 
in  five  of  the  years  before  1887  there  were  no 
cruises.  In  October  1887  unrest  in  Samoa  and  an  in¬ 
ternational  dispute  over  the  islands  caused  the  U.S. 
presence  there  to  become  essentially  continuous,  and 
it  remained  so  through  February  1891.  USS  Iroquois 
departed  the  islands  for  the  last  time  in  February 
1892,  and,  aside  from  one  short  visit  in  late  1892, 
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there  were  no  further  visits  through  1897  by  Pacific 
Squadron  ships  to  any  of  the  south  Pacific  islands. 

The  geographic  focus  of  the  cruises  in  the  Pacific  is¬ 
lands  also  changed  substantially  after  1872.  Through 
that  year  the  cruisers  made  long  voyages  touching  at 
many  points,  including  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Ca¬ 
rolines,  the  Marshalls,  the  Gilberts,  Fiji,  Tonga,  Sa¬ 
moa,  and  Tahiti.  After  1872  nearly  all  of  the 
cruisers  went  to  Samoa  and  about  half  of  them  went  to 
Tahiti,  but  only  5  of  the  21  cruisers  went  to  more 
than  one  port  outside  these  two  island  groups.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  cruises  from  the  Pacific  Station, 
there  were  five  between  1881  and  1890  by  ships  from 
the  Asiatic  Station  and  two  by  ships  on  special  serv¬ 
ice,  but  these  did  not  diverge  significantly  from  the 
patterns  just  described. 

The  purpose  of  the  Pacific  island  voyages  also  appears 
to  have  changed  over  time.  A  number  of  the  early  ones 
were  undertaken  specifically  for  hydrographic  purposes 
—  locating  and  surveying  the  various  islands  and  run¬ 
ning  lines  of  soundings  across  the  Pacific.  The  later 
interest  in  Samoa,  however,  was  clearly  political,  the 
mission  of  the  ships  being  to  protect  American  inter- 
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ests  against  disorder  in  the  islands  and  against  Euro¬ 
pean  intervention.  The  crisis  there  in  1889  led  to 
one  of  the  largest  crisis  buildups  by  the  old  navy, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  broken  up  by  a  typhoon. 

In  the  1870s  American  interests  in  the  Pacific  islands 
were  monitored  by  consuls  in  Samoa,  Fiji,  Tahiti,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand;  most  of  which  received  fre¬ 
quent  visits.  During  the  1880s  additional  consulates 
were  opened  in  the  Gilberts,  the  Marshalls,  and  New 
Caledonia;  but  these  were  infrequently  visited. 

The  second  area  of  activity  for  the  Pacific  Squadron 
was  Hawaii.  These  islands  were  always  considered  an 
important  part  of  the  station;  and,  while  for  a  long 
time  the  naval  presence  there  was  not  continuous,  they 
received  frequent  visits,  including  visits  by  the 
flagship.  After  the  revolution  of  1887  the  U.S.  naval 
presence  at  Hawaii  became  essentially  continuous  and 
the  navy  became  deeply  involved  in  the  history  of  the 
islands. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  navy's  presence  in  Ha¬ 
waii  is  its  relationship  to  the  navy's  role  elsewhere 
in  the  Pacific.  While  the  presence  in  Hawaii  was 
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still  intermittent,  it  had  little  connection  with  the 
presence  in  the  other  islands  —  while  some  of  the  is¬ 
land  cruises  started  or  ended  in  Hawaii,  more  of  them 
came  directly  from  San  Francisco,  Panama,  or  South 
America.  However,  the  naval  presence  in  the  Samoan 
crisis,  which  began  shortly  after  the  continuous  pre¬ 
sence  in  Hawaii  began,  was  supported  almost  completely 
from  Hawaii.  Of  the  15  cruises  in  the  South  Pacific 
after  1887,  10  both  originated  and  terminated  in  Ha¬ 
waii  while  3  more  either  originated  or  terminated 
there.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  ships  in  Hawaii  ex¬ 
plains  why  it  was  no  longer  felt  necessary  to  make 
regular  cruises  to  the  other  islands  after  1892. 

The  third  area  of  activity  for  the  Pacific  Squadron 
was  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Alaska.  Presence  here  was  very  sporadic  in  the  1870s, 
although  the  navy  did  assist  in  some  of  the  initial 
surveys  of  the  newly-acquired  territory  and  did  try  to 
help  control  the  Indians.  Beginning  in  July  1881  one 
ship  was  maintained  continuously  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sitka,  Alaska;  and  in  August  1884  a  specially  con¬ 
verted  tug,  Pints,  arrived  to  assume  this  duty  perma¬ 
nently.  In  1891  the  Bering  Sea  patrol  was  instituted 
to  regulate  the  seal  fisheries,  and  every  summer  sev- 
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eral  ships  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  were  sent  north  for 
this  duty.  A  peak  of  7  ships  was  reached  by  this  pa¬ 
trol  in  mid  1892. 

With  the  exception  of  Samoa  and  Hawaii,  the  main  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  occurred  in  the  two 
areas  yet  to  be  discussed,  Central  and  South  America. 
The  effort  given  to  Central  America  (from  Mexico  to 
and  including  Panama)  changed  little  throughout  the 
period.  It  consisted  of  a  presence  of  1  to  2  ships, 
with  frequent  interruptions  (two  of  which  lasted  a 
year  or  more) . 

In  Mexico  regular  calls  were  made  at  Guaymas,  La  Paz, 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanillo  and  Acapulco.  Visits 
to  these  ports  were  frequent  in  the  1870s  but  then 
tapered  off  —  only  Acapulco  received  regular  calls  in 
the  1890s.  In  Central  America  regular  calls  were  made 
at  San  Jose  in  Guatemala;  Acajulta,  La  Libertad  and  La 
Union  in  El  Salvador;  Amapala  in  Honduras;  Corinto  in 
Nicaragua;  Puntarenas  in  Costa  Rica;  and  Panama,  then 
part  of  Colombia.  In  contrast  to  Mexico,  relatively 
few  visits  were  made  to  these  Central  American  ports 
in  the  1870s,  but  many  were  made  in  the  1890s.  The 
navy  used  Panama  as  a  base  for  its  cruisers  in  both 


Central  America  and  South  America  and  was  also  aware 
of  its  importance  as  a  transshipment  point  and  a  po¬ 
tential  canal  route.  Visits  there  were  frequent  and 
long  throughout  the  period,  and  the  navy  landed  troops 
there  in  1873  and  1885  to  maintain  order  during  revo¬ 
lutions. 

The  main  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports  visited 
all  had  U.S.  consuls  or  consular  agents.  There  were 
four  other  consular  ports  on  this  coast,  all  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  which  were  visited  infrequently.  Only  a 
handful  of  non-consular  ports  were  visited  in  either 
Central  America  or  Mexico. 

Of  all  the  portions  of  the  Pacific  Station,  the  most 
attention  was  given  to  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  For  the  first  20  years  the  presence  of  the 
squadron  there  was  continuous,  its  strength  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  overall  size  of  the  squadron.  From 
1869  to  1873  the  number  of  ships  on  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  coast  fluctuated  between  2  and  6  ships.  When  the 
size  of  the  squadron  fell  in  1873,  the  number  of  ships 
off  South  America  fell  to  1  to  3.  It  remained  there 
until  the  size  of  the  squardon  increased  again  in 
1881,  when  it  rose  to  4  to  6  ships.  (This  increase 


was  also  due  in  part  to  the  War  o£  the  Pacific,  in 
which  the  squadron  monitored  closely  the  Chilean  de¬ 
feat  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  between  1879  and  1883.)  In 
1885,  however,  the  size  of  the  squadron  began  a  perma¬ 
nent  decline;  first  to  3  to  5  ships,  and  then  to  1  to 
3  ships.  In  September  1889  the  continuous  presence 
off  western  South  America  ceased  altogether.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  presence  was  established  between  February  1891 
and  January  1892  due  to  crises  in  Chile,  but  there¬ 
after  visits  were  very  sporadic. 

The  ports  visited  most  often  were  Paita  and  Callao  in 
Peru  and  Valparaiso  in  Chile.  Callao  and  Valparaiso 
were  both  used  as  bases  —  the  squadron  maintained  a 
storeship  permanently  at  anchor  in  Callao  until  1884. 
Other  ports  frequently  visited  were  Guayaquil  in  Ecua¬ 
dor;  Chimbote  and  Mollendo  in  Peru;  Arica  and  Iquique, 
originally  in  Peru  but  annexed  by  Chile  in  1883;  and 
Caldera,  Coquimbo,  and  Talcahuano  in  Chile. 

All  of  these  ports  had  consular  representatives  for  at 
least  part  of  the  period,  and  most  of  the  other  con¬ 
sular  ports  received  at  least  a  few  calls.  As  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  naval  officers  worked  closely  with  the 


consuls  and  consular  agents  —  for  example/  ships 
twice  responded  when  consuls  were  imprisoned. 

Having  identified  the  patterns  of  activity  on  each  of 
the  stations/  one  can  see  that  there  were  major  dif¬ 
ferences/  both  between  stations  and,  in  some  cases/ 
between  regions  on  a  single  station.  However,  some 
dominant  features  do  emerge.  In  particular,  the  most 
prominent  pattern  in  U.S.  Navy  cruising  in  the  late 
19th  Century  was  the  concentration  of  activity  on  each 
station  at  a  few  focal  points.  These  foci  are  easily 
identified:  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo  on  the 
South  Atlantic  Station;  Chefoo,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong, 
Nagasaki,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama  on  the  Asiatic  Station;, 
and  Panama,  Paita,  Callao,  and  Valparaiso  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Station.  The  presence  at  these  was  nearly  con¬ 
tinuous  —  each  received  many  calls,  and  some  calls 
were  very  long,  occasionally  approaching  a  year  in 
length.  These  ports  tended  to  be  major  commercial 
centers,  and  most  of  them  were  also  major  political 
centers  or  were  near  inland  political  centers. 

Even  where  presence  was  not  continuous  or  the  ports 
were  not  large,  the  navy's  behavior  generally  concen¬ 
trated  at  political  focal  points.  An  effort  was  made 
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to  visit  all  large  ports,  even  if  they  were  not  con¬ 
veniently  located,  as  the  special  cruises  to  ports 
such  as  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Manila,  and  Honolulu  show. 

The  navy's  visits  to  smaller  ports  also  tended  to  fol¬ 
low  a  focal-point  approach  in  two  respects.  First,  in 
small  countries  like  those  in  Central  America  and  in 
Africa,  visits  tended  to  concentrate  in  a  single  port, 
generally  the  one  nearest  the  political  capital.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  navy  rarely  made  repeated  visits  to  ports 
that  did  not  have  U.S.  consular  representatives. 

Thus,  even  in  visits  to  smaller  ports,  naval  activity 
tended  to  be  consistent  with  the  theory  of  informal 
empire. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  O.S.  Navy  activity  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  concept  of  informal  empire.  Some 
cruises  appear  to  have  involved  police  type  activity 
—  regular  visits  to  many  small  ports  along  a  coast  — 
but  usually  it  turns  out  that  these  cruises  originated 
from  major  foci  and  that  most  of  the  ports  visited  had 
U.S.  consular  representatives.  The  cruises  most 
closely  resembling  police  activity  were  the  river 
cruises  on  the  Yangtze  and  in  the  Plata  Basin. 
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While  the  navy  did  not  regularly  police  foreign 
shores/  it  remained  ready  to  exercise  police  functions 
if  trouble  broke  out.  Whenever  law  and  order  broke 
down  and  American  lives  and  property  appeared  threat¬ 
ened/  the  station  commanders  (or  individual  ship  cap¬ 
tains)  made  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  a  U.S.  war¬ 
ship  appeared  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sometimes  these 
disorders  developed  into  extended  crises  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  extended  U.S.  naval  presence  —  Chemulpo 
and  Samoa  are  examples  of  such  crisis  foci.  In  other 
cases  a  quick  action  by  a  landing  force  or  the  mere 
presence  of  the  ships  was  enough  to  put  an  end  to  the 
trouble.  Naval  cruising  was  clearly  planned  with  the 
possibility  of  such  disorders  in  mind.  In  potential 
trouble  areas  nearly  all  U.S.  consuls  received  regular 
visits/  while  in  calm  areas  many  of  the  smaller  con¬ 
sular  agencies  saw  navy  cruisers  seldom  or  never  un¬ 
less  they  had  a  concrete  need  for  them.  This  behavior 
is  consistent  with  Robinson  and  Gallagher's  statement 
that  law  and  order  was  to  be  achieved  through  indirect 
means  if  possible  but  through  direct  action  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

No  evidence  was  uncovered  of  any  tacit  partition  of 
overseas  regions  between  foreign  fleets.  U.S.  cruis- 
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ers  maintained  a  presence  in  all  the  major  parts  of 
the  world  throughout  the  period;  and,  when  a  local 
presence  was  scaled  down,  as  in  the  case  of  western 
South  America,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  com-* 
pensated  for  by  increased  activity  of  a  European  navy. 
U.S.  cruisers  visited  all  the  logical  foci  in  east 
Asia  and  the  Americas,  and  indications  are  that  Euro¬ 
pean  warships  tended  to  concentrate  their  visits  there 
as  well.  U.S.  cruisers  did  tend  to  avoid  areas  under 
European  colonial  rule;  but  in  this  case  partition  was 
not  tacit,  it  was  formal. 

There  was  also  very  little  evidence  of  claim- staking 
activities.  One  case  —  the  visits  to  the  Chusan  IS’- 
lands  off  China  in  1896  —  may  have  involved  such  ac¬ 
tivity:  some  naval  officers  were  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  base  there.  Another  case  —  the  visits  to 
Darien,  Wei  Hai  Wei,  and  other  ports  in  North  China  in 
1894  and  1895  —  may  have  involved  claim-staking  ambi¬ 
tions;  but  this  was  more  likely  the  result  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  Sino-Japa- 
nese  War  and  its  diplomatic  aftermath.  The  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  navy  in  Hawaii  is  complicated  by  the  ac¬ 
tive  advocacy  of  annexation  by  the  large  American 
population  ashore  and  the  inability  of  the  native  gov- 
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ernment  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  times  of  unrest 


In  general  one  can  say  that  the  U.S.  Navy  made  no  ser¬ 
ious  efforts  to  lay  claim  to  foreign  territory  during 
this  period/  on  its  own  or  at  the  instigation  of  the 
government. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  U.S.  clearly  did 
not  lack  interest  in  controlling  or  influencing  the 
behavior  of  foreign  populations.  Military  actions  and 
threats  by  the  navy  were  not  common  in  this  period, 
but  they  did  occur,  most  spectacularly  in  Korea,  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  Hawaii.  Naval  officers  frequently  intervened 
with  local  officials  on  behalf  of  Americans  in  politi¬ 
cal  or  legal  trouble,  and  contacts  between  naval  offi¬ 
cers  and  American  diplomats  were  far  too  frequent, 
regular,  and  conspicuous  to  be  accidental.  The  navy’s 
activities  clearly  involved  the  behavior  of  foreigners 
as  well  as  Americans. 

The  U.S.  Navy  data  is  thus  generally  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  informal  empire  outlined  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  paper.  The  concentration  of  activity  at 
political  and  economic  focal  points,  where  U.S.  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  were  also  present,  was  the  appropriate 
way  for  the  navy  to  help  ensure  law  and  order  and  se- 
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cure  economic  access  through  the  existing  local  power 
structure,  while  preventing  European  powers  (whose 
ships  were  also  present  at  the  same  foci)  from  obtain¬ 
ing  privileges  that  would  exclude  Americans.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  U.S.  naval  activity  indicates  that  its  objec¬ 
tives  were  at  least  in  part  political.  The  navy  dem¬ 
onstrated  an  ability  to  respond  to  crises  and  inter¬ 
vene  directly  to  protect  life  and  property  when  local 
authority  broke  down,  though  it  kept  such  interven¬ 
tions  to  a  minimum.  The  Open  Door  notes  of  1900  could 
not  have  been  much  of  a  surprise  for  the  navy  —  it 
had  already  been  following  a  similar  policy  for  at 
least  thirty  years. 
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The  only  good  work  on  U.S.  Navy  overseas  cruising 
in  this  period  is  Kenneth  Hagan,  American  Gunboat 
Diplomacy  and  the  Old  Navy  (Westport,  Conn., 


1973).  There  are  a  few  good  works  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  overseas  cruising  in  other  periods  or  by 
other  navies,  notably  James  A.  Field,  Jr.,  America 
and  the  Mediterranean  World  1776-1882  (Princeton, 


na  Station,  War 


am.  Great  Britain 
(Oxford,  19(><>) 


Hagan  makes  excellent  use  of  this  material  in  his 
American  Gunboat  Diplomacy  and  the  Old  Navy. 


This  paper  does  not  lend  itself  to  footnoting, 
since  the  information  in  it  is  based  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  data  base  described  in  this  para¬ 
graph  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  form  in  any 
other  source. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  trends  in  the  size 
of  the  squadrons  not  discussed  further  in  this  pa¬ 
per  are  given  here.  The  North  Atlantic  Station 
had  a  relatively  constant  level  of  5  to  8  cruising 
ships  committed.  The  main  exception  was  the  peri¬ 
od  1874  to  1877,  when  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Vir- 
ginlus  affair  its  level  rose  to  10  to  13  ships. 

It  increased  to  10  to  11  ships  due  to  new  con¬ 
struction  in  1889  and  again  in  1897.  It  fell  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  1  to  2  ships  in  1893  and  1894  when 
ships  were  drawn  off  to  reestablish  the  European 
Station  and  handle  a  crisis  in  Brazil. 
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The  European  Station  before  1873  was  roughly  equal  in 
importance  to  the  North  Atlantic  Station  with  a 
strength  of  5  to  8  ships  committed.  However,  in  De¬ 
cember  1873  the  whole  squadron  was  called  home  for  the 
Virginius  affair;  and,  after  it  was  reestablished  in 
May  1874,  its  strength  fell  to  3  to  5  ships.  Heavily 
criticized  in  Congress  due  to  the  lack  of  a  serious 
military  mission  for  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  its  level 
fell  to  2  to  3  ships  in  1883  and  to  zero  in  May  1890. 
The  gap  was  filled  by  a  cruise  by  the  Squadron  of  Evo¬ 
lutions  in  1890  and  by  a  few  special  missions.  The 
Squadron  was  reestablished  in  July  1893  and  had  1  to  3 
ships  through  1897. 

There  were  generally  2  to  4  ships  on  special  service, 
although  on  special  occasions  this  number  rose  as  high 
as  10.  In  addition,  a  Squadron  of  Evolutions  was 
formed  from  the  newest  ships  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Station  in  September  1889  and  reached  a  peak  of  7 
ships  in  1891  before  its  ships  were  absorbed  into  the 
regular  squadrons  in  1891  and  1892. 
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